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The  program  committee  asked  me  to  discuss  the  tax  situation  as  it 
affects  both  taxpayers  and  tax  reformers,  recognizing  that  most  citizens 
want  to  maintain  our  standards  of  public  service  and  remembering  that, 
unfortunately,  many  want  to  do  so  merely  by  "taxing  the  other  fellow." 
From  the  beginning  it  was  apparent  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
this  broad  assignment  in  general  terms  and  that  there  was  danger  of  pre- 
senting mere  generalities,  a  danger  that  became  more  evident  in  the 
attempt  to  write  the  paper. 

Realizing  that  the  assignment  could  be  handled  much  better  by  an 
experienced  tax  administrator  or  by  a. "'student  of  taxation  who  has  to  his 
credit  many  years  of  productive  study  of  the  subject,  including  at  least 
an  occasional  contact  with  the  practical  conflict  of  "tax  reform",  I 
accepted  the  invitation  with  misgiving,  and  suggested  the  title,  "Tax 
Reformers'  Need  for  Introspection."  This  was  thought  too  scholastic,  and 
"Relief,  Reform,  Revision,  Reduction"  was  substituted. 

While  I  am  in  no  sense  a  business  prophet  and  could  not  even  attempt 
to  predict  the  duration  of  the  depression  or  the  course  of  the  general 
price  level  in  the  next  several  years,  I  believe  a  profound  change  is 
imminent  in  public  opinion  relative  to  expenditures  and  taxation.  If  the 
forces  that  have  brought  about  the  world-wide  depression  should  defy  efforts 
for  speedy  and  complete  recovery'  and  if  prices  in  general  should  remain 
near  their  present  level  for  a  considerable  period  or  decline  further,  it 
seems  certain  that  this  reversal  of  public  opinion  will  cause  material 
reduction  in  public  expenditures. 

In  the  farming  areas,  where  I  know  conditions  better  than  elsewhere, 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  farmers  will  have  very  serious  difficulty 
in  paying  taxes  in  the  next  few  years,  especially  in  the  more  unfortunate 
sections  whore  many  will  be  wholly  unable  to  pay,  unless  there  should  be  an 
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rly  and  very  substantial  recovery  in  agricultural  prices  and  income.  A 
brief  mention  of  a  few  gonpral  data  will  serve  to  emphasize  this  point. 
Estimated  taxes  per  acre  of  farm  real  estate  last  year  averaged  approxi- 
mately 150  per  cent  above  the  taxes  in  1913.  Pries  received  by  farmers 
for  their  products  last  year  wore  only  17  per  cent  above  the  pre*^*  level 
and  had  declined  to  28  per  cent  below  that  level  by  September  of  this  year. 
Meanwhile  piices  of  goods  bought  by  farmers  in  1930  wore  46  per  cent  and 
in  September  of  this  year  27  per  cont  above  pfe'^^??-  prices* 

Estimated  gross  cash  returns"  from  the  sale  of  crops,  livestock  and 
livestock  products  declined  about  23  per  cent  from  1929  to  1930,  and 
declined  further  in  the  past  year  with  the  fall  in  prices.   The  average 
value  per  acre  of  ten  leading  crops f  ' representing  about  96  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  in  field  crops,  was  in  the  past  three  years  only  about  10  per 
cont  above  their  average  value  in  the  three  years  1913  to  1915.  Last  year's 
gross  returns  per  acre  were  13.5  per  cont  lower  than  in  1914  while  taxes 
per  acre,  as  noted,  wore  about  150  per  cent  higher, 

i  Studios  in  several  States  from  1922  to  .1927  showed  that  real  estate 

taxes  took  an  average  of  about  one-third  of  the  net  rent  of  f arras.   Judging 
by  the  trends  of  farm  prices  and  oi  farm  taxes  since  that  period,  the  ratio 
of  taxes  to  net  rent  in  the  past  year  no  doubt  was  much  higher,  taxes  proba- 
bly absorbing  the  whole  rent  in  the  case  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
farms  especially  in  regions,  of  higher  tax  levies.  Eccause  of  declining  land 
values  and  rising  taxes  the  estimated  average  tax  rate  on  ^100  full  valuation 
of , farm  real  estate  increased  from  $1,22  in  1924  to  about  $1,50  in  1930,  the 
latter  figure  representing  an  increase  of  about  120  per  cent  above  the 
estimated  rate  in  1913.   In  view  of  these  figures,  supplementing  other  evi- 
dence of  financial  distress  in  the  farming  sec'tions,  it  appears  certain 
that  public  demand  for  curtailment  of  expenditures  will  bo  more  powerful  in 
the  near  future  than  at  any  time  for.  many  years,  especially  since  urban 
taxpayers  will  feel  the  weight  of  taxes  more  acutely  as  a  result  of  reduced 
prices  and  diminished  income. 

All  expendi tares  within  a  given  local  community  are  not  subject  to 
control  by  the  taxpayers  or  even  by. the  voters  of  that  community.  State  laws 
compel  or  encourage  a  substantial  part  of  the  local  levies.  Broadly  speaking, 
however,  and  aside  from  the  increase  in  taxes  resulting  from  higher  prices  of 
goods  and  services  bought  with  the  taxpayer's  money,  taxes  have  risen  mainly 
because  wo  citizens- have  demanded  that  government  provide  for  us  more  im- 
provement and  more  services*  Studies  of  the  functional  distribution  of  farm 
-taxes- in  some  sections. indicate  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  increase 
in  taxes  on  farm  property  since  the  pre«war  years  is  duo  to  increased  expendi- 
tures for  education  and  about  one-fourth  to  increased  expenditures  for  roads. 

Within  the  means  provided  by  our  form  of  government  for  the  expression 
of  public  opinion,  the  people  have  chosen  to  spend  an  increasing  share  of 
their  incomo  for  purposes  which  tiioy  doom  worth  while  even  in  preference  to 
lower  taxes.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  wisdom  of  this. 
As  individuals  we  may  believe  some  or  even  most  of  the  inc      in  expendi- 
tures unwise.  But  who  knows  that  tho  incrc'asod  expenditures  for  these 
improvements  and  services  have  not  boon  worth  while,  that  they  have  been  less 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  if  the  funds  had  been  left  with 
the  taxpayer  to  be  spent  by  him  privately? 
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The  belief  that  we  arc  fading  a  .rovorsal  in  dominate  public  opinion 
relative  to  expenditures  may  scorn  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  reduction 
has  been  demandod  all  these  years,  while  expenditure::  and  taxes  have  been 
steadily  rising.   Candidates  often  have  been  chosen  for  public  office  on 
tax  reduction  platforms.   In  the  majority  of  cases. the  promises  for  tax 
reduction  have  been  made  sincerely  and  with  determination  to  put  them  into 
effect.  But  when  these  man  have  tried  to  carry  out  their  promises  the 
citizens  often  have  resolved  themselves  into  larger  or  smaller  groups 
demanding  this  or  that  improvement  or  service,  with  the  result  that  many 
officials  who  have  tried  earnestly  to  check  expenditures  by  curtailing  some 
activity;,  or  by  resisting  the  demand  for  now  improvements  and  services,  often 
have/dubbed  "unprogrossivc"  or"  "penny-wise  and  pound  foolish."  Thus  the 
strength  of  the  general  popularity  of  tax  reduction  has  been  no  match  against 
the  aggregate  strength  of  the  demands  for  particular  improvements  and 
services.   Consequently,  taxes  have  continued  to  rise  despite  promises  to 
.check  them. 

While  State  and  local  expenditures  have  increased  rapidly,  wo  have 
relied  upon  a  system  of  taxation  which  even  in  the  face  of  far-roaching 
economic  change  has  undergone,  comparatively  little  fundamental  revision. 
This  has  been  pointed  out  so  often  before  this  body  and  elsewhere  that  no 
emphasis  will  be  put  upon  it  here  except  to  reaffirm  the  convition  that  a 
disproportionate  and  unfair  share  of  the  cost  of  State  and  local  government 
has  been  put  on  tangible  property,  particularly  on  farms  and  homes,  as  a 
combined  result  of  a  rapid  increase  in  expenditures  and  an  excessive 
reliance  on  the  general  property  tax;  I.iorcover,  the  extreme  rigidity  of 
this  tax  and  the  unrelenting  certainty  with  vhich  it  falls  on  the  agri- 
cultural classes  espwCi-.lly  in  years  of  little  or  no  net  cash  income,  have 
created  a  serious  and  even  a  desperate  situation  in  many  agricultural 
communities.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  delinquent  taxes  and  tax  sales. 

In  the  recent  period  of  rapidly  increasing  expenditures  and  severe 
strain  on  «ho  tax  system,  there  has  been  no  dearth  of  tax  reformers,  revisers 
and  reducers.  Among  these  are  the  ultra  conservatives  who  have  insisted 
that  reduction  in  total  expenditures  is  the  only  thing  worth  attempting  along 
with  efforts  to  mend  the  property  tax  here  or  there,  and  that  new  taxes  to 
replace  a  part  of  the  general  property  levy  would  mean  only  an  increase  in 
totalcxpcndituros  by  the  amount  of  the  new  revenue,  thus  yielding  no  relief 
to  any  taxpayer. 

On  -the  opposite  side  arc  the  radical  elements  who  clanor  for  increased 
expenditures  for  all  sorts  of  improvements,  services,  and  reform  movements. 
Aside  from  the  desire  for  moro'monoy  to  spend,  they  sec  in  various  tax 
devices  powerful  means  of  reshaping  the  economic  order.  By  implication  their 
motto 'is  "soak  the  rich". 

Another  class  of  tax  revisers  includes  the  group  advocates,  the 
representatives  of  class  interests.  Their  support  of  or  opposition  to  change 
is  based  on  conflict  of  interest.  Among  them  we  are  meat  likely  to  find  the 
art  of  advocacy  highly  developed.  For  them  there  is  a  largo  and,  'within 
limits,  an  honorable  place  in  tax  revision  so  long  as  revision  is  achieved 
by  compromises  among  conflicting  groups,  —  and  this  will  be ' the  case,  more  or 
less,  for  a  long  time.  The  central  idea  of  the  extremists  among  them,  seems 
to-  bo  that  almost  any  tax.  is  a  good  tax  if  it  can  be  made  to  fall  on  "the 
other  fellow." 
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Finally  we  have  the  students  of  taxation  who  try  to  be  scientific 
minded.  They  see  in  each  of  the  other  three  groups  something  useful  or  at 
worst  inescapable.  Often,  however,  they  assume  a  position  of  aloofness 
from  which  to  survey  and  judge  the  conflict  of  actors  on  the  stage  below. 
If  by  objective  inquiry  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  economic  effect 
of  some  particular  tax  is  bad  or  that  some  {roup  is  relatively  overtaxed  they, 
too,  may  properly  become  makers  and  oven  advocates  of  plahs  for  solving  the 
problem.   Once  started  on  that  road,  they  may  soon  reach  a  crisis  in  their 
efforts  to  preserve  scientific  objectivity.  Fortunotcly  there  is  in  this 
Association  the  corrective .influence  of  a  varied  membership,  affording 
opportunity  for  men  of  different  opinions  and  interests  to  meet  and  to 
wrcst.lc  with  real  problems  in  a  field  of  common  concern. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  agreed  that  wo  are  facing  unusually  serious 
problems  growing  out  of  the  decline  in  prices  .and  the  world-wide  depression, 
both  preceded  by  a  period  of  rapid  increase  in  taxes  and  in  bonded  debt, 

'What  lines  of  action  should  we  as  students  of  these  problems  recommend 
to  meet  the  demands  for  "relief,  reform,  revision  and  reduction"  with  the 
least  possible  sacrifice  of  standards  and  without  allowing  tax  revision  to 
degenerate  into  a  mere  parrying  for  advantage  in  a  game  of  putting  the  tax 
on  "the  other  fellow"?  Obviously  I  cannot  answer  this  question  beyond  a 
brief  expression  of  personel  views.  These  views  depend  in  part  on  the  definite 
belief  that  -when  the  present  depression  shall  have  come  to  an  end,  as  I 
believe  it  surely  will,  and  when. its  effects  .shall  have  been  largely  mended 
or  forgotten  in  another  period  of  reasonably  general  prosperity,  dominant 
public  opinion  again  will  change,  from  retrenchment  to  expansion  in  public 
expenditures. 

Our  task  as  students  of  taxation  now  is  three-fold:  First,  to  formulate 
general  'and  particular  plans  for  reducing  total  expenditures  with  the  least 
possible  injury  to  essential  services;  second,  to  develop  plans  for  improvement 
in  the  administration  cf  existing  laws;  and,  third,  to  propose  tax  revision 
for  simplification  where  possible,  for  adequacy  where  necessary,  and  for 
fairness  where  the  present  system  distributes  tax  burdens  unjustly.  Any 
attempts  at  tax  revision  should  recognize  that  when  the  urge  for  retrenchment 
shall  have  been  relaxed  and  forces  for  increased  expenditures  again  shall 
have  become  dominant,  the  fundenontal  need  for  oconomy  and  for  resistance  to 
sporadic  and  ill-conceived  expansion  of  expenditures  will  be  as  urgent  as  now. 
In  formulating  any  program  of  revision,  determined  effort  should  be  made  to 
provide  effective  checks  as  a  part  of  the  fiscal  system  itself. 

The  retrenchment  in  State  and"  local  expenditures  which  public  opinion 
will  insist  upon,  probably  will  be  achieved  in  three  ways:   Through  the  increar 
in  the-  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  although  adjustments  on  this  account 
will  lag  as  the1/  did  when  the  valuo  of  the  dollar  was  declining;  by  the  re- 
duction of  waste  and  inefficiency;  end  by  the  curtailment  of  less  essential 
service. 

Obviously  no  specific  and  detailed  .program  for  curtailment  can  be 

devised  to  fit  all  states  and  communities.  Budgetary  control  and  other  device 

concerning  which  we  learned  a  groat  dccJ.  from  ycstdrdairfs  program,  should  bo 
.   •       -  -      -  V  ,  _ .  J-    v. 


particularly  practising  now  when  public  opinion  oooris  to  be  more  favorable  to 
control  of  oxpendituros.  Internal • reorganization,  consolidation 
elimination  of  sono  local  governmental  unit  i  •  lso  should  prove  helpful  i 
would  coordination  and  reallocation  of  functions.  Organizod  effort  by  t 
more  responsible  elements  in  each  community  should  acconpli3h  nuch  in 
solocting  for  curtailment  thoso  scrvicos  and  improvements  which  can  be  post- 
poned with  least  injury  to  the:  general  st;  ndard  of  public  service. 

Actual  adoption  of  those  inprovci  onts  deponds  on  public  opinion. 
What  is  needed  now  is  caroful  and  dotailod  research  to  shou  convincingly  the 
actual  situation  and  to  point  out  whore  and  hot;  savings  my  bo  affected  by 
reorganisation  and  other  changos  in  local  govcrnriont.  Thon  these  facts  r.iust 
be  dramatized,  made  a  part  of  public  consciousness  by  "propaganda,"  —  or,  if 
you  prefer,  by  "educational  publicity."  In  this  there  is  a  large  field  for 
the  essayist,  the  journalist,  the  " popular izer".  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  to 
Thomas  Carlyle:  1/ 

"You  I  look  upon  as  an  artist,  and  perhaps  the  only  genuine  one  now 
living  in  this  country:  the  highest  destiny  of  all  lies  in  that  direction;  for 
it  is  the  artist  alone  in  whose  hands  Truth  becomes  impressive  and  a  living 
principle  of  action." 

We  should  not  be  over-optimistic,  however^  as  to  the  amount  of  re- 
duction to  bo  expected  by  budgetary  control,  reallocation  of  functions,  and 
reorganization  of  local  governmental  units.  Along  with  the  pressing  need  for 
tax  reduction  in  these  times,  now  demands  arise  which  tend  to  offset  the  trend 
toward  curtailment.  While  taxpayers  in  many  communities  feel  acutely  the  need 
of  retrenchment,  there  are  others  not  paying  direct  taxes  whose  votes  also    / 
count  in  determining  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  community.  In  addition  there 
will  bo  the  usual  resistance  to  retrenchment,  although  it  probably  will  have 
to  yield  here  and  there  to  the  exigencies  growing  out  of  the  depression. 

It  is  of  course  desirable  now,  as  always,  to  improve  the  administration 
of  existing  laws  to  secure  greater  uniformity  jf  assessment,  to  enlarge  the 
tax  base  by  full  valuation  according  to  law,  and  to  put  on  the  tax  roll  the 
legally  taxable  property  that  now  escapes.  While  granting  that  all  this  will 
be  helpful  to  the  overtaxed  property  owner  and,  therefore,  highly  worth  while, 
I  do  not .agree  with  thoso  who  insist  that  improvement  in  administration  and 
retrenchment  in  expenditures  embody  all  that  is  worth  striving  for  at  this  time. 


1/  July  17,  1832.  Letters  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Edited  by  Hugh  Elliot.  Vol."  1,  pago  35." 

Carlyle  replied:  "In  your  critical  cstimato  of  me  I  can  easily 
enough  foresee  that  a  few  years  will  produce  a  wonderful  reduction,  and 
your  "Artist"  will  stand  forth  in  bis  true  dimensions,  an  honest  Artisan:but 
"  t  even  this  in  these  days  is  something;  and  always  it  will  be  flattering  and 
■  -  encouraging  that  a  man-  of '  your  clearness  and  cool'  deliberate:^ ss  could  so 
exaggerate  me,"  August  28,  1832..  Letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  to  "ehn  Stuart 
Mill,  John  Sterling  and  Robert  Browning iPaGQ  12  (T.  Fisher  Uhwin,  Ltd.) 
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It  is  of  ton  said  that  now  taxes j  —  a   State  income  tax,  for  instance, 
—  would  accomplish  nothing  except  to  increase  total  expenditures  by  the  amount 
of  the  now  revenue.  While  individual  examples  may  bo  cited  in  support  of  this 
argument,  on  closer  inspection  the.argumcnt  scorns  doubtful.  In  the  first  piece, 
total  expenditures  have  risen  rapidly  everywhere  in  the  past  two  decades  under 
every  .system  .and  combination  of  taxes.  Also,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  defend 
the  assertion  on  theoretical  grounds  for  it  overlooks  the  fundamental  foct  that 
the  effectiveness  of  public  domnd  for  increased  expenditures  rests  on  the 
right  to  vote  and  not  on  the  duty  to  pay  taxes.   The  right  to  vote  is  not 
coincident  with  the  obligation  of  conscious  contribution  to  the  support  of 
government.  Moreover,  property  owners  themselves  and  other  taxpayers  certainly 
have  not  always  resisted  the  public  urge  for  additional  expenditures  even  ah.cn 
they  knew  that  the  proposed  expenditures  would  moan  higher  taxes,  JPor  these 
reasons  tho  ground  scons  vcr3r  weak  under  those  who  in  effect  say  to  the  farmer 
and  the  home  owner:  "You  must  continue  to  bear  the  lion,s  share  of  the  cost  of 
State  and  local  government  because  wc  dare  not  tax  the  man  who  nows  pays  less 
than  he  ought  to  pay,  for  fear  tho  now  revenue  will  bo  added  to  the  present 
total  expenditures v" 

In  addition  to  insisting  that  nothing  is  worth  attempting  except 
retrenchment  and  improvement  in  property  assessment,  it  is  somctimos  asserted 
that  tax  revision  to  substitute  other  taxes  for  a  port  of  the  property  levy 
is  "class  legislation"  or  "special  favor "J   If  this  assertion  is  based  on  any- 
thing it  must  be;  based  on  tho.  dubious  assumption  that  the  property  tax,  es- 
pecially if  better  administered,  now  would  meet  the  canons  of  justice  in  tax- 
ation and  that  nothing  has  happened  in  economic  evolution  in  the  past  30  or 
50  years  to  make  the  property  tax  basically  incapable  even  of  approximating  the 
first  principle  upon  which  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Association  to 
propose  a  Model  System  of  state  and  Local  Taxation  based  its  recommendations 
twolvo  years  ago,  That  principle  reads:  "Every  person  having  taxable  ability 
should  pay  some  sort  of  a  direct  personal  tax  to  tho  government  under  which 
he  is  domiciled  and  from  which  he  receives  the  personal  benefits  that  govern- 
ment confers."  2/       ■■. 

Earlier  in  this  paper  the  view  yas  expressed  that  the  urge  for  still 
further  increase  in  total  public  expenditures  again  will  become  dominant  when 
tho  depression 'is  over  and:  its  effects  largely  mended  or  forgotten.  If  that 
is  tho  case  the  property  levy  is  likely  to  rise  still  hcaror  to  the  point  of 
confiscation  unless  other  substantial  sources  of  rcvonuo  are  found.  This 
prospect  is  in  itself  a  reason  for  tax  revision,   I  believe  it  to  be  an 
essential- part  of  any  effective-,  long— time- -program  for  economy  in.-1Sta.to  and 
local  expenditures,  that  .the  system  of  taxation  should ,be  so  .revised  that  the 
duty  of  conscious  contribution  to  the  support  qt   government  will  be  extended 
to  as  large  a  percentage  of  tho  population  as. possible.  This,  plus  some 
scheme  of  budgetary  control  and  full  publicity  in  advance  explaining  the 

2/     Proceedings  of  the  National  Tax  Association  1919,  page  429, 


moaning  of  proposed  new  expenditures  in  terms  or  their     ct  on  tax  levies, 
would  help  to  chock  ill-cons ido rod  expansion  of  oxpohdituros  and  sliould  q 
4h  stimulating  a  keener  intorOot  in  Stato  and  local  government.  I  see  little 
hope  for  effective  control  of  expenditures  in  the  long  run,  un:1or  a  syst 
of  taxation  whereby  the  many  voto  andtho  few  contribute  consciously.  This 
point  of  view  is  by  no  means  ir.cohsistpnt  with  any  reasonable  intcrprctetf 
of  the  ability-to-pay  principle  including  progressive  taxation. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  wo  would  overlook  a  large  part 
of  our  duty  and  miss  much  of  our  opportunity  if  we  should  take  the  position 
that  roduction  in  total  oxpondituros  and  improvement  in  assessment,  although 
in  themselves  admirable,  onbody  all  that  should  be  attonptcd. 

:  There  is  nothing  revolutionary  or  really  new  in  the  gonoral  character 
of  the  tax  revision  that  should  be  attenpted  along  with  retrenchment  and 
administrative  ir.1provor.1cnt.  But  it  ray  be  necessary  to  riodify  here  and  thoro, 
and  certainly  to  reassert,  the  recommendations  already  made  by  committees  of 

this  Association.   There  is  perhaps  no  field  of  public  policy  in  which  the 
gap  is  wider  between  knowledge  and  nractico  than  in  taxation.  Probably  little 
fundamental  improvement  has  been  r.iadc  on  the  Model  Gystem  for  State  and  Local 
Taxation  recommended  by  a  committee  uf  tliis  Association  in  1919.   The  direct- 
ness and  basic  simplicity  of  that  plan,  and  the  brevity  and  force  of  the 
commit tec's  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  the  plan  is  based,  have 
given  it  broad  influence  not  only  in  the  actual  framing  of  tax  laws  but  also 
in  molding  public  opinion.   Its  influence  probably  lias  been  greater  than  Ins 
yet  appeared  in  the  actual  enactment  of  laws,  although  its  influence  in  that 
direction  certainly  has  been  far  from  negligible. 

Generally  speaking,  no  proposal  for  tax  revision,  however  excellent, 
can  be  put  into  effect  until  it  has  won  political  acceptance,  that  is,  the 
endorsement  and  active  support  of  dominant  public  opinion.   Therefore, 
jjrogrcss  depends  not  only  on  well  conceived  plans,  but  also  on  able  advocacy. 
To  put  it  bluntly,  we  must  not  only  offur  sound  goods  but  also  back  them  with 
salesmanship. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  that  has  not  yet  appeared  on  tin  statute 
books  or  in  the  administrative  machinery  of  our  fiscal  system.  Public 
education  in  natters  pertaining  to  taxation  has  made  real  headway  in  the  past 
ten  years  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  work  of  this  Association.   Taxpayers' 
associations  in  some  instances  have  changed  from  a  position  of  negation  to 
one  of  studious  inquiry.  Leaders  of  particular  groups  —  farm  organizations, 
commercial  bodies, and  other  groups  —  give  evidence  of  a  growing  recognition 
of  broad  public,  interest  transcending  narrow  group  conflict,  and  show  a 
degree  of  scientific  objectivity  that  appears  most  hopeful.   I  trust  the  older 
and  more  experienced  members  of  this  association  have  reason  to  regard  tiiis 
belief  as  based  on  something  more  than  limited  experience  and  excessive 
optimism. 
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Under  tho  conditions  wo.  arc  facing,  and  if  it  is  correct  to  suppose 
that  public  sentiment  in  the  next  year  or  tvo   v;ill  afford  unusual  opportunity 
for  constructive  programs,  it  sceris  opportune  for  the  National  Tax  Association 
to  take  stops  at  this  mooting  to  create  a  committee  comparable  to  tho  corrnittoo 
that  proposed  a  model  system  twelve  years  ago.  The  f miction  of  the  now  com- 
mittee would  be  to  sift  and  to  bring  together  tho  best  of  the  various  proposals 
into  a  "model  syston  for  retrenchment j  administrative  improvement  and  tax 
revision."  The  committee  would  find,  in  the  v;rork  already  done  by  tho  Association 
and  its  various  committees,  nuch  solid  natorial  to  build  upon,  and  would  be  able 
to  supply  such  r.odifications  and  additions  as  in  their  judgment  the  present 
situation  requires. 

Among  the  tilings  needed  is  a  clarification  and  restatement  of  State  and 
federal  relationship  in  taxation.   In  this  the  central  aim  should  be  to  achieve 
ultimately  a  revenue  system  for  the  country  as  a  whole  in  which  local,  State 
and  federal  taxes  would  be  coordinated  into  sono  logical  schono  in  harmony 
with  tho  essential  economic  unity  of  tho  country  as  a  whole  and  consistent  with 
the  basic  differences  among  national,  State  and  local  authority  from  the  stand- 
point of  effective  one''  economical  administration  of  various  taxes.  Also  more 
consideration  should  bo  given  to  tho  interrelation  of  fa1  oral,  State  and  local 
taxes  from  the  standpoint  of  e qui table no ss  and  social  effects.   The  report  of 
such  a  committee,  especially  if  advanced  vigorously  for  public  consideration 
under  the  authority  and  influence  of  this  Association,  should  do  much  tc 
crystallize  public  opinion  behind  concrete  programs  of  action  and  should  prove 
decidedly  helpful  to  legislative  bodies  in  the  next  few  years  in  their  efforts 
to  solve  problems  of  retrenchment,  administration  and  tax  revision. 
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